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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



George Herbert Locke. 



While in this country we are busily discussing in a more or less theoret- 
ical manner the relationship that we think ought to exist between religion 

and education, the people of England are engaged in a real 
The Position of ' " " ° ° 6 

the nonconform- struggle which, though not as extensively advertised as the 
ists of England political struggle, is no less important in its effect upon the 
relationship that f uture °f tne social and political life of that country. From 
Ought to exist be- time to time we have indicated the important questions at 
tween HEiiGioN j SSU e in this contest and have tried to make clear the positions 

AND EDUCATION. J . . 

ot the contending parties. We are therefore reproducing in 
this issue part of the speech delivered to the autumn assembly of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland in the Victoria Street Congregational 
Church, Derby, in October last, by Mr. George White, M.P. This is as calm 
and dispassionate a statement of the position of the Nonconformists as can be 
expected in such troublous times, and is enlightening as to facts and suggestive 
as to possibilities of rational relationship between these two great comple- 
mentary agencies. 

There is a common agreement now that it is the duty of the state to pass 
protective laws for the children, that it should assist their physical, mental, and 
moral development, and that it must provide educational facilities by which there 
is equality of opportunity, so that brain power may have free play and genius 
be cultivated to the advantage of the child and the nation. Upon these and 
kindred topics I do not enlarge. But such an education is admittedly incom- 
plete. We of the Free Churches are as ready to admit this as Anglicans are to 
assert it, but we are constantly twitted with the statement that, had we been as 
generous in building schools as the Romanists and Anglicans, the present 
difficulties would never have arisen ; and at the risk of wearying some of my 
audience, but for the benefit of the younger members of our body, I desire to 
restate the case in justice to those who have gone before us. The Free Church- 
men of two generations back were at least as deeply interested in the work 
of education as any of their contemporaries, and so far as their means would 
allow, up to a certain time, they built and maintained schools. But they held 
two principles with great tenacity ; first, that religious training must be an integral 
part of all education ; and, second, that, as it was no function of the state to 
teach religion, education must be a voluntary, and not a state work. They 
were, however, soon convinced that they had overrated the power of voluntary- 
ism to keep pace with the ignorance and indifference of the people, and that 
improvement in these respects was so slow that generations of children would 
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still grow up in deplorable ignorance, unless some other solution could be found. 
The position was therefore this : On the one side was a state established church, 
with a revenue of five or six millions for the support of its clergy, claiming church 
rates from all citizens to repair its churches, and eager at the same time to 
get grants from the state toward building or maintaining its schools. On the 
other side was a body containing few wealthy people, building all its own chapels 
and schools, paying the stipends of its pastors, and yet compelled on principle 
to refuse help from the state for education, because they felt that their education 
must include religious teaching. Such a contest was unfair and unequal, and could 
not be maintained, and, rather than the children should suffer, Free Churchmen 
threw themselves heartily into a movement to procure a truly national system of 
education, willingly sacrificing the teaching of their own particular beliefs, and 
accepting biblical teaching of an ethical and unsectarian character, as the most 
the state could with any justice be permitted to teach. On the other hand, the 
Anglican party, putting dogma as the first essential, claimed to keep the schools 
in their own control, obtained over three thousand building grants, and increased 
grants for maintenance, and were thus able to consolidate and extend the sectarian 
system. 

No doubt in many cases the clergy practiced great self-denial in raising their 
portion of the funds. But the mainspring of their efforts was not education first, 
but dogmatic teaching. And so these two systems were started side by side. The 
national system would, with fair play, long since have held the field, but every 
advance it made was fought by the clerical party. More assistance was demanded 
by them from the state, until seeing, as they imagined, a final opportunity, they 
claimed to be wholly supported out of state funds, while keeping full control, and 
still maintaining religious tests. In this latter struggle we have fought, as our 
fathers did, for a national, as against a sectarian, system ; for the people, and 
against the priest. And for the moment we are beaten ; but one battle does not 
end this war. We contend that for the state to assume to teach religion through 
an organized ecclesiastical body is unjust ; that in a community like ours no sec- 
tarian teaching should be endowed with state funds ; and that, even were reli- 
gious teaching excluded, grants of public money should not be administered, 
except under public control. We fly the flag of complete religious freedom for 
the state, and respect for the individual conscience, and under these colors we 
shall fight without ceasing, even to the extent of Passive Resistance, until the 
obnoxious clauses of the act are finally repealed. Meanwhile " the child in the 
midst " suffers, and upon our conscience there must be a burden until justice is 
done ; but we repudiate the charge that we think more of the wrongs of Non- 
conformists than we do of the rights of the child. No cause can prosper by 
injustice — least of all education and religion ; and such a retrograde step toward 
privilege and tyranny we resist in the interests of the child first of all. It is 
because we dare not voluntarily permit its young life to be dwarfed by unfair 
clerical influence, and its eternal interests jeopardized by the pernicious error 
taught in many of these schools, that we contend against this Act, and we do it as 
citizens endeavoring to protect the young of our nation from the baneful influence 
of the priest. 

I hold most strongly that no system of education is complete which does not 
include religious training, and, therefore, the state ought not to attempt com- 
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plete education, but must be content to give as much as it can with justice and 
fair play to all its citizens. A strong Protestant democracy will always have 
a great variety of opinions within its ranks upon religious questions, and where 
these radical differences exist, dogmas or particular beliefs cannot be taught 
at the expense of the community, many of whom reject such teaching as mischiev- 
ous error, without grave injustice to parents and citizens and without confronting 
the teacher with a religious test to which he ought not to be subjected. 

Is it, then, the right or the duty of the state to say the Bible shall not be per- 
mitted as a schoolbook? Certainly not. The Bible is the oldest book in the 
world, it contains a vast repertoire of historic and ethical teaching, dealing largely 
with the history of an old and remarkable people. It is a book which touches 
human life on all sides except its sectarian side, and must, therefore, be a 
great educator. Put into the hands of trained teachers, taught free from clerical 
interference and a clerical atmosphere, it can be made the vehicle of teaching 
in the best possible way those moral truths which every good citizen desires the 
child to learn, without inflicting the smallest wrong upon any man's con- 
science. The fundamental error against which we have to contend is the belief 
that no training can be religious which does not deal with theological doctrines 
or dogmas irrespective of the age and capacity of the child, and the kindred 
error that Bible religion alone is not sufficient, but must be added to by the 
catechisms and traditions of men. Place the Bible then, side by side with your 
ether books of history, biography, and poetry ; it is superior to them all. For 
the state to prohibit the introduction of the Bible, while it lays down no instruc- 
tions as to what other books are to be admitted, though more or less saturated 
with Bible truths, is to draw that sharp and yet wholly inaccurate line between 
sacred and secular which, as Christians, we should do our best to blot out. The 
true line of demarkation for the child is not between secular and religious, but 
between secular and moral training on the one side, and sectarian teaching on the 
other, and it is the endowment of this teaching and the compulsion upon the 
children to receive it against which we shall continue to protest. 

To take a selection from the Bible, comprising poetry, history, biography, 
and ethics, and use it in the class with other class-books, would satisfy the vast 
majority, while protection could be given to the very few who. would object. 
But so long as a large portion of the Established church and the Romish church 
contend that " simple Bible religion is worse than no religion," and claim that 
the deficiency shall be made up by the teachings of their own church, under 
their own control, but at the public expense, so long will education be the battle- 
ground of priests against people. The question is one of fair play to one-half 
the children of the nation, and of conscience to one-half of the adults ; and we 
Free Churchmen are pledged by all our past history and our present and future 
existence to fight against such claims as a gross infringement of religious 
equality and constitutional liberty. 

Far better for the Bible to be excluded altogether, if that were the only way 
by which we could escape the present sectarian strife, and provided the churches 
were prepared to undertake the religious teaching. But I see no reason to place 
any ban upon a book which is prized by so many of our people, and from which 
numerous selections can be made helpful to the real training of children and 
suited to their capacity ; and with complete popular control in all our schools this 
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would be done without risk of theological tenets being taught. I should make no 
provision, or allow any provision to be made, for religious teaching out of school 
hours in council schools, but by renting the denominational schools for certain 
hours in the day opportunity would be left for special religious teaching, if the 
church concerned desired to give it ; and, of course, any expense must be met 
and paid for out of private funds. 

This is not a complete education and none are more ready to admit it than 
Free Churchmen, or more anxious to see it completed ; but we hold that it is 
all the state can do or has a right to do. It is no more a godless system because 
it does not teach dogma, than it is wicked because it does not undertake to feed 
and clothe the children. These things belong to- other departments, and what- 
ever the state may have to do with the latter, it has no right to touch the former. 
A child can make a good citizen without being taught the doctrine of the Trinity 
or the Atonement, and if we think, as we doubtless do, that it is most desirable 
at some suitable time these doctrines should be taught, let us take opportunities 
voluntarily placed in our way when we can teach them without injustice or 
offense. 

The paths, then, by which I have endeavored to lead you are these — the 
needs of the child secular and religious, and the influences by which both these 
needs may be met, viz., the home, the state, the church. The home, failing in the 
majority of cases to meet the needs, the state steps in to supply them ; but I 
have shown you that from the very nature of our complex civilization and variety 
of religious beliefs, as also from past experience, it is not possible for the state 
satisfactorily and with justice to all to undertake sectarian teaching, and that it 
ought not if it could. For it to take one church under its protection is a grievous 
wrong to all the rest, and to take all by a species of concurrent endowment is to 
make itself an instrument for the propagation of error and to compel the citizens 
to be sharers in its guilt. This, then, leaves the church master of the field in 
its own proper domain, that of religion and conscience, and lays upon the 
advocates of this view the great responsibility of completing the training of the 
child. The day school gives the knowledge ; the church and Sunday school must 
seek to add the devotional and spiritual training by which the skeleton may be 
clothed and religious character formed. 



